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DISCUSSION OF TRADE UNIONS AND MEDIATION 
AND CONCILIATION 

N. I. Stone: I most heartily concur in the position taken by Mr, 
Cohen in laying down a constructive program for dealing with 
disputes between employers and employees. The program is a very 
ambitious one, and I suppose it will take some time before it can be 
really inaugurated. 

From the conditions which Mr. Cohen postulates, I believe it 
would be difficult to dissent. I presume, however, that they carry 
with them certain corollaries which I did not hear mentioned, and 
which probably he did not have time to develop. For instance, the 
abolition of the strike, which is practically what Mr. Cohen wants, 
must carry with it a recognition of the right of the worker to a living 
wage. The right of the manufacturer to a share in the increased 
profit resulting from increased efficiency or from the introduction of 
improved machinery must carry with it a recognition of the right of 
the worker to a share of the surplus product. Likewise, the right of 
the manufacturer to run his business according to his own discretion 
to secure efficiency, carrying with it the right of discharge of the 
workman who is not efficient in the opinion of the manufacturer, must 
carry with it as a corollary the right of the discharged worker to 
review before an impartial tribunal the causes of discharge and the 
question of compensation for the time lost if he is restored in the 
position. Finally, if manufacturers fail to live up to the award of 
the board of arbitration, there must be recognition of the right of 
society to step in and enforce its decision, by taking charge of the 
industry or the shop or the railroad, or else the employees must be 
granted in that case the unlimited right to strike. 

Arthur B. Farquhar, York, Pennsylvania: I have some advan- 
tages over those who have spoken in having been engaged in business 
more than sixty years. I learned the trade over sixty years ago 
through manufacturing, in order to equip myself for starting business. 
For twenty-five years I was head office man and superintendent of 
the factory. Of course, I knew all the men personally, and a strike 
or difference would have been as impossible as it would be in my 
own family, and that same system would prevail to this day if busi- 
ness were conducted in the same manner. If the factories were 
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small enough so that the head of the factory could become acquainted 
with all the men or could have responsible, reliable men under him 
who would be acquainted personally with all the men, that would 
serve to preserve friendliness. 

Of course, the rule laid down by the great Galilean philosopher, 
"Do unto others as you would have others do unto you," would appear 
to be the solution of the whole question, but we haven't risen up to that 
stage yet. We haven't yet tried the experiment of Christianity, which 
would settle all the difficulties that we have. It will be some time 
before that will be fully tried, but in the meantime there is a better 
feeling today between employers and employees than there has 
been for a number of years past, and I think that condition is improv- 
ing. The two sides are learning to come together. In municipal mat- 
ters, transportation, things that aiTect the public, the law has a 
perfect right to step in and make it impossible to suspend the produc- 
tion of gas, the water supply or railroad transportation, which would 
simply starve the people. Such questions should be arbitrated. The 
state has just as much right to regulate the one side as the other side, 
and it should require arbitration. Failing that, it should have the 
power which it has in France, to mobilize the men and call them in 
under power to work until the matter is adjusted. That is clearly 
just and proper since the people in the cities would really starve to 
death if the transportation were stopped. It would be as bad as war. 
A strike is a good deal like war, and any one who witnesses war as 
I did a month or two ago in France, would think that impossible 
in this twentieth century. 

There is no occasion for it. There is no such thing as a good 
strike. I have never yet known one that did any good to either party. 
There is something all wrong on both sides whenever there is a strike, 
and I believe that with increased intelligence strikes can be done 
away with altogether. 

Julius Henry Cohen: I think Dr. Stone will find when he 
comes to read my paper that the right of review in the plan is as 
broad as he would like it to be. I think he knows my views with 
regard to that. 

With regard to the right of the impartial tribunal to take into account 
more than the minimum or living wage, I think that ultimately that 
will be necessary, but if the program as outlined here is ambitious, 
it would be altogether too ambitious to attempt at this time to formu- 
late a principle upon which either the reward of employers or the 
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reward of employees can be determined. I have contented myself 
with stating in this paper that the rule should be what is fair and 
reasonable. I don't believe we have any established principles to 
govern us today; I believe that we shall have to find them, and that 
the establishment of the machinery will be a process by which we 
shall find them. 

With reference to the enforceability of agreements or awards 
against employers, I can't see any difficulty in that, because the ex- 
perience with arbitration in the past has been that it is easier to en- 
force the awards against employers than it is against employees. In 
Australia, as 1 get it from recent reviews of the experience there, it 
is fully possible to enforce it against the employers, but very difficult 
to enforce it against the workers. 



